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GOING BEYOND EXPERIENCE * 


MPIRICISTS, from Hume to the present, have asserted that 
we can not go beyond experience to explain the phenomena 
of nature, and they have rejected as unintelligible the words used 
by some philosophers in seeking to describe what lies beyond ex- 
perience. How is this empiricist restriction of method and mean- 
ing to be understood, and what authority is there for it? Many 
attempts have been made to clarify the limits set by empiricism ; in 
recent years, for instance, we have become familiar with the 
sharply expressed practice of excluding metaphysics from the 
sphere of meaningful discourse by definition. It is not my purpose 
now to discuss particular statements made by empiricists concern- 
ing their method and theory of meaning, nor to discuss the state- 
ments of their critics, but rather to approach the complex question 
of empirical procedure and the conditions of meaningfulness in a 
more direct way: I wish to consider some of the things we may 
appropriately mean by ‘‘going beyond experience,’’ and, in the 
case of each of several meanings, try to determine whether in that 
sense we can or can not go beyond experience. There appear to be 
many possible interpretations; in some of the senses here selected 
for consideration, clearly human thinking can not go beyond ex- 
perience; in others it can, and does. 

The interpretations of ‘‘going beyond experience’’ are bound to 
vary as the conceptions of ‘‘experience’’ vary. What, then, are 
we to understand by ‘‘experience’’? To begin with, there are 
certain events or processes, particular cases of conscious doing or © 
suffering, each of which may be called ‘‘an experience’’; for in- 
stance, I am now hearing the ticking of my watch, and feeling the 
movement of my hand as I write, and a few minutes ago I was 
wondering what the weather will be tomorrow. Dull experiences 
like these, and others of many different kinds, occasionally exciting 
ones, make up a person’s conscious life. I assume that every 
human being, or nearly every human being, has during his life a 
great variety of experiences; he has bodily feelings, he is pleased 
with some situations and displeased with others, he observes things 


1Read at the meeting of the Pacifie Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Eugene, Oregon, December 28, 1946. 
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and events in spatio-temporal relationships, he remembers past 
events, he has hopes and expectations, he has beliefs of many kinds 
about persons, places, and happenings that he does not observe, 
he draws inferences, he imagines much that he thinks is historical 
and much that he knows is fictitious, he dreams, he wonders. I 
assume also that, in the case of each human being, the course of 
these conscious activities is sustained by the functioning of an 
animal body that lives by means of, and in spite of, constant 
interactions with a complex surrounding environment. Now in 
general the word ‘‘experience’’ seems to be used with reference 
to some of these particular conscious processes, to some sequence or 
sequences of them, or to the outcome of them. In some contexts 
(perhaps in some philosophical contexts only) it may be proper 
to use ‘‘experience’’ to denote the whole course of experiences 
throughout some particular person’s life; but more often reference 
will be to some part of this whole or to some selection of experiences 
within it, as, for example, when a man speaks of his past experi- 
ence, or his experience as a teacher. 

- When experience is regarded as the foundation of all statements 
concerning matters of fact, it is taken to consist primarily of what 
we learn from direct observations. Experience so regarded clearly 
presupposes memory, for learning implies memory. If there were 
a sequence of observations in which a fact was noticed and then 
dropped, leaving no trace, then another fact noticed and gone, 
then another, and so on, nothing at all would be learned and there 
would be no experience in any usual sense of the term. Moreover, 
it. is difficult to imagine an observation without memory. The 
carefully planned experimentation in the sciences obviously re- 
quires memory—memory of how instruments work, of what to look 
for, of results to be recorded. A common-sense observation, such 
as my observation now that there is an orange on that table, surely 
requires it also, since I could not recognize the object in question 
without some memory of colors and shapes and relations to support- 
ing bodies like tables. Even the most rudimentary observations 
that we make arise out of a setting prepared by past activity, con- 
tinue or contrast with what has been happening, and so perceptibly 
add something to a remembered past. In fact we believe that 
through a great part of any normal human life the full course of 
experiences shows a certain growth or progressive forward move- 
ment, although the continuity is broken rather regularly by sleep 
and occasionally by an accident or an anesthetic and is modified by 
occasional swift alterations. As the organism accumulates habits 
and comes to act under the control of acquired skills as well as in 
response to momentary stimuli, there is manifest a sense of having 
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available for present and future use, the results of previous ex- 
periencing. We then become able to classify what we perceive, to 
view a particular combination of events as an instance of a repeat- 
ing pattern or law, to foresee future events, to refine our judgments 
and correct our errors—in short, to understand and explain some 
aspects of our world. In intelligent thinking and action we make 
use of what we remember from past experience; forgotten ex- 
periences can not help us to form true beliefs, though habits may 
serve to direct us when we have no memory of the particular cir- 
cumstances in which the habits arose; and forgotten experiences _ 
can not provide evidence to support our beliefs and confirm the 
prudence of our actions. Now in some contexts where the word 
‘‘experience’’ is used I understand by it the conscious gathering 
of material for our thought, belief, and knowledge, by observing 
particular events and then remembering and reflecting on those 
events as they have affected us. Or ‘‘experience’’ may be used 
to denote the product of this development, the fund of information 
thus accumulated. 

Two principal meanings (or sets of meanings) of ‘‘experience”’ 
have now been suggested: (i) the whole course of events constituting 
the conscious life of a human being, or some part of such a course 
of events, and (ii) the process of gathering materials from par- 
ticular observations for use in thinking, or the fund of factual 
knowledge so gathered. In both of these conceptions, experience 
is regarded as something personal or individual; it is your experi- 
ence, or mine, or someone else’s. And I think that we may safely 
neglect as irrelevant in the present connection any uses of the word 
‘‘experience’’ in statements which plainly have no reference, even 
indirectly, to the conscious activities, learning, and funds of knowl- 
edge of individuals. Usually when philosophers and others employ 
such general expressions as ‘‘human experience’’ and ‘‘the experi- 
ence of mankind,’’ they do, I think, mean to be dealing indirectly 
with the lives of individuals, for they offer in support of their 
generalizations, descriptions of their own experiences and of ex- 
periences reported by other persons. Some philosophers speak of 
“‘social experience’’; and again we may suppose an implicit refer- 
ence to the lives of individuals, but with the implication that the 
men, women, and children concerned have such relations to each 
other as to make them a society and consequently to make the 
experience of each member in some degree expressive of his inter- 
actions with the others. In a philosophic mood a man may view 
his own experience as a sample of what is felt, thought, gathered 
by other persons in a similar cultural situation or by human beings 
generally; and he may accept the testimony of others in support 
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of his conception of experience; but ultimately he has to rely upon 
his own sample to interpret his observations of their behavior and 
their words. He does not literally share anyone else’s experience, 
though now and then he may by sympathetic insight approximate 
it. Human experience, in the senses here relevant, is a personal 
or individual affair; and I am going to consider the question of 
this paper in a form in which it may be put by each one of us: 
‘‘Can I in my thinking go beyond my own experience?’’ 

To ask oneself this question is to ask about a possibility. And 
I take it that in human inquiry all possibility is at bottom a matter 
of logical consistency. Anything conceivable must be allowed to 
be a possibility if (and only if) it is logically consistent with what- 
ever we assume to be the actual state-of-affairs. When we make 
special assumptions, we sometimes wish to indicate that we are 
doing so, by the use of a special name for whatever is consistent 
with those assumptions—for instance, when we assume the laws 
of physics, we perhaps speak of physical possibility. But we seem 
always to have just one test of the possible: whether what we 
consider and what we assume could both be true together. Sup- 
pose someone were to ask, ‘‘Can a man who has lost a leg in the 
‘war grow another leg?’’ If we assume facts about the case and 
laws of human bodily growth, of such a kind that the growth of 
another leg would be inconsistent with those assumed facts and 
laws, our answer should be, ‘‘No.’’ But if we fail to make such 
assumptions, our answer should be, ‘‘ Yes.’ Now one asks oneself, 
**Can I go beyond my experience?’’ One might give a short reply 
to this question also. One might say: ‘‘If what I mean by ‘going 
beyond my experience’ is inconsistent with my assumptions about 
the nature of experience, then the answer is, ‘No’; but if it is 
consistent with these assumptions, then the answer is, ‘Yes.’ ’’ Now 
I wish to suggest briefly how this scheme of reply will work out. 

Let us consider several different interpretations which might 
be assigned to the question, ‘‘Can I in my thinking go beyond my 
own experience?’’ And in the case of each interpretation, let us 
try to determine how the question, so understood, should be 
answered. 

First, suppose that the words ‘‘my experience’’ refer to the 
whole course of my conscious life, including all the experiences 
that I have had and all that I ever shall have. Thoughts are 
experiences; all the thinking that I shall ever do is included. And 
suppose, furthermore, that to ‘‘go beyond my experience in think- 
ing’’ would be simply to add thoughts (at least one) to the se- 
quence of my experiences. Then the question becomes, in effect, 
“‘Can 1 have experiences not included in a total experience, but 
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additional, when that very total experience is so defined as to 
include them?’’ The inconsistency is obvious; in this sense I can 
mot go beyond my experience. No doubt this first interpretation 
seems artificial, and the resulting question does sound absurd; but 
is it any more absurd than the contention of some philosophers 
that you can not go beyond experience because everything that 
you perceive or think of is included in experience by virtue of the 
fact that you perceive or think of it? ? 

Suppose that ‘‘going beyond’’ be taken in the same way as 
before, to mean simply the addition of experiences, but that now 
‘‘my experience’’ be understood to denote the course of my con- 
scious life up to the present moment only—what would be called, 
in a broad sense, ‘‘my past experience.’’ Then we have consistency ; 
. I can in thinking add to my experience and extend it into the 
future. Again, if ‘‘my experience’’ be taken to mean some part of 
the sequence just considered, say the remembered part, a similar 
possibility is presented : I can, on this interpretation also, go beyond 
my experience, by adding new experience to my remembered past. 
Similarly, if ‘‘ my experience’’ means the fund of factual knowl- 
edge that I have gathered by living up to the present moment, and 
to ‘‘go beyond’’ means to go forward, reflecting on what I observe 
and adding to this fund, then in this sense, too, I can go beyond 
my experience. In these cases the possibility of my going beyond 
my experience is, I think, clearly a matter of consistency; and 
whether I shall in fact add to my experience, in any of these senses, 
is quite another matter. That will depend on whether my body 
continues to live and my brain to function. 

The next interpretation to be considered takes account of a 
familiar characteristic of all active thinking, namely, intent. So 
far, in my description of what might be understood by ‘‘experi- 
ence’’ and ‘‘going beyond experience,’’ intent has been ignored. 
But now I would call attention to the fact that whenever we are 
awake and intelligently concerned with any problem, situation, or 
possibility, there is a reference beyond the process of thinking to 
something intended or meant. Thought is transitive; it refers to 
objects which it does not contain.* And thought which carries in- 
tent, or objective reference, may go from the immediate experi- 
ential situation in any direction to anything conceivable. Suppose 
that ‘‘going beyond experience’’ be interpreted as objective refer- 
ence. Our question might then be translated: ‘‘Can I in my 
thinking refer to something other than my own experience?’’ Since 


2Cf., eg., F. H. Bradley’s argument in Appearance and Reality, pp. 
144-145. 


8 Cf. Santayana on intent, especially Reason in Science, Chap. VI. 
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nothing in the conception of referring beyond my experience is 
inconsistent with my assumptions about experience, in any of the 
senses of ‘‘experience’’ which we have been concerned with, the 
answer plainly is that I can. 

Going beyond our own experience by intent is possible. It is, © 
moreover, something that we do, and do constantly. Let us con- 
sider what, as a matter of observed fact, our thinking has refer- 
ence to. Human thinking occurs as part of the activities of an 
organism basically interested in the conditions which sustain, 
threaten, or forward its life; thought commonly has reference to 

these conditions, focuses outward upon them, and leaps backward 
~ and ahead in the effort to gain some advantage for the life of the 
organism. Since we are human beings, and not vegetables, nor 
animals cared for wholly by instinct, our very lives depend upon 
our ability to refer to and infer what lies beyond the here and now. 
Some thinking, however, leaves personal or practical interest 
aside, or keeps it at a minimum; as Aristotle noted, man is a 
rational animal sometimes interested in theory. When I reflect 
on my own thinking, with a view to distinguishing ways in which 
I go beyond an immediate situation to some intended object, I 
find that I take a number of different routes. I go beyond what 
is now perceived by me to other situations, past or future, along 
the remembered and anticipated course of my life. I go beyond 
my own personal experience in meaningful judgments concerning 
the experiences of other persons. By intent I reach out to my 
physical surroundings. My observations are intermittent and 
scanty; imaginatively I fill the gaps and extend my view beyond 
what perception shows, so that even what I tend to regard as the 
part of the world observed by me is really in large measure a con- 
struction and an object of reference. Also I imagine a variety of 
persons, things, and places that I have never observed at all; I 
form beliefs about them; and my imagining and believing have 
cognitive reference to them. And I not only direct my attention 
to many local scenes, but also, using the hints disclosed to me in 
sense perception, think beyond to a vast and complex system of 
nature, most of which I suppose to be outside the range of all 
observation. 

Where we go beyond our immediate experiential situation to 
some intended object, psychological or physical, if there occurs a 
definite commitment or ‘‘thus-things-are’’ attitude (‘‘are’’ or 
‘*‘were’’ or ‘‘will be’’ or, generally, ‘‘have been and will be’’), we 
eall our thinking ‘‘belief.’’ Things may or may not be constituted 
as the belief asserts (that is, the belief may or may not be true) ; 
but in either case surely the aim in belief is to think of things as , 
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they in fact are. When we believe something, we may or may not 
use words or other symbols as an expression of our belief; if we do, 
the meaning of this expression, from our own point of view, is 
determined by our decision in venturing to project what we think. 
But hearers or readers may be misled by our words and may miss 
our intent. Even when we assume that the intent is understood, 
there is still always the risk of the belief’s being false. For to 
refer beyond the immediately experienced situation is to run the 
chance that things are other than we think. The risk of error in 
belief may set difficult problems for us concerning evidence and 
verification ; it does not, however, warrant our dismissing this way 
of going beyond experience as wholly illusory. In our thinking 
about our environment and our relations to it, as often as we 
believe truly, there is, transcending the immediate experience, some 
natural or historical state-of-affairs by virtue of which our belief 
is true, and that objective state-of-affairs is what we mean. 
Another interpretation of our question may now be considered. 
In maintaining that we can not go beyond experience, empiricists 
have sometimes, it seems, wanted to deny that our thinking ever 
makes use of any materials except those derived from the direct 
observation of things about us and our own activities. They 
have maintained that directly observed data, sensuous or non- 
sensuous, supply the content of our ideas; so that however far 
beyond actual observations our thought proceeds—in the develop- 
ment of scientific theories, in flights of poetic imagination, or in 
any other form—all the ideas involved are composed exclusively 
of what has been drawn from previous observation. It has been 
a central doctrine of traditional empiricism that all our ideas thus 
come from experience. And apparently it has been held that we 
ean have no other ideas. Suppose that we translate our question 
accordingly: ‘‘Can I think of things in terms not traceable to 
whatever experience I happen to have had?’’ Here ‘‘experience’”’ 
should be understood to refer to those past experiences which could 
be called observations. If the empiricist position be that we can 
not go beyond experience in this sense, then it seems to me that the 
empiricist position is mistaken. For I find no inconsistency in 
supposing that genuine novelties occur in thinking, not just in the 
composition of ideas but in content; nor in supposing that thought 
involves categories not derivable from observation. But perhaps 
the empiricist position is only that such things do not as a matter 
of fact occur. In that case I am inclined to agree, though it is 
difficult to feel sure of the facts. Past experience is gone beyond 
recovery except as we remember it, that is, reconstruct and mean 
it; hence we are unable to test directly any hypothesis regarding 
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the antecedents of our ideas. But so far as I can judge, the 
qualities and relations used in my thinking come directly, or in- 
directly by generalization or synthesis, from qualities and relations 
previously discerned in observation. 

Sometimes the emphasis in empiricism is less on the experi- 
ential origin of our ideas than on the need to frame statements 
in such a way as to make them conform to what is gathered from 
observations, or to what may be learned by future observations. 
These philosophers wish to call attention to the importance of en- 
larging our experience by adding relevant observations, if we want 
to confirm a belief which outruns present experience. And they 
say that we can not go beyond experience for evidence. Now in 
so far as the very notion of gathering more evidence implies ad- 
ditional experience, they are right. It is impossible on their as- 
sumptions (that is, inconsistent with them) to allow anything else 
to count as evidence. But often at the same time they conceive 
the business of verifying our beliefs far too narrowly to make what 
they say fit common-sense and scientific practice. Only simple 
predictions of future experience can be directly verified. Most 
predictions are not simple. Consider predictions which name a 
particular day—a day on which a solar eclipse will be visible, or on 
which the banks will be closed, for instance—and the amount of 
history and astronomy involved in a complete verification of the day 
specified. And beliefs about the past and present are not predic- 
tions. Consider, for example, my belief that this orange here on 
the table once grew on a tree. Confirmation proceeds indirectly 
and with the aid of much hypothesis in the case of most beliefs. 

There are other possible interpretations of ‘‘going beyond ex- 
perience’’; but no doubt I have said enough to indicate how, in 
general, they would all be dealt with. My main point has been 
that the question whether we can or can not go beyond experience 
is a question to be decided by first assigning some definite in- 
terpretation to the phrase ‘‘going beyond experience’’ and then 
examining the consistency of that conception with the assumed 
or accepted view of the nature of our experience. Also I have 
tried to suggest that when we rely upon observations and learning 
from experience, we find that in our thinking we not only can, 
but do go beyond our own experience (in appropriate senses of 
the term ‘‘experience’’)—we do go beyond experience by intent 
to a world which contains a vast variety of things, among them 
some animals that have experiences and that gather from their ob- 
servations materials for the art of thinking. 


J. W. Rosson 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA aT Los ANGELES 
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THE MEANING OF RATIONALISM 


HE last half-century has produced a chaos, or perhaps a 

diversification, not only of philosophies but of methods of 
philosophy. The latter is significant because where the method 
is the same there is some chance of resolving differences; where it 
is not there is little. So philosophy has become, not like the 
streams of a delta, all of which flow into the same sea, but rather 
like a river which has dissipated itself into branches, many of 
which are divergent and stay divergent. The period is one which, 
under the appearance of the incubation of the new, is in reality 
a revival of the old, and the different philosophies, like the heroes 
of Valhalla, fight, die, and spring up to fight anew—a process with- 
out end. To deplore this fermentation would be to deplore phi- 
losophy itself, because philosophers are unconscious collaborators 
even when their views conflict, and the interaction of opposites, 
though it may not produce the longed-for synthesis, has a purify- 
ing and deepening effect. In the welter which thus exists there 
is some reason for a re-expression of the oldest and probably most 
consecutive tradition which philosophy has to offer, namely, that 
of rationalism. 

The essence of rationalism is not, as is commonly asserted, uni- 
versal deducibility, although in a special sense, not generally 
clarified, this is a corollary involved in that view. But certainly 
not in the sense that such deducibility is accessible to any human 
or finite mind. Even Spinoza, who was most literal and thorough- 
going in maintaining this thesis, admitted an infinite range of 
attributes beyond those known or knowable to the finite mind. 
Universal deducibility does not imply eventual omniscience for 
human beings. The essence of rationalism lies in something far 
more elementary, prior, in fact ultimate, a statement of which is 
attempted by Aristotle (Metaphysics T, 1005b). It is simply this: 
contradiction and being are incompatible; a statement which is 
surely innocent enough, but is not without consequences. How- 
ever else rationalists differ, they agree on this; and anyone who 
concurs with this is, wittingly or unwittingly, a rationalist. There 
is, of course, no proof of the postulate in question since any at- 
tempted proof would be circular, presupposing the principle of 
non-contradiction which it purports to establish. That is, it could 
be said that its denial would be contradictory, but this is in- 
consequential unless the principle itself is assumed. However, 
without the principle of non-contradiction distinction is impossible, 
and without distinction meaning is impossible; hence for the 
rationalist an irrational world is meaningless. But strictly speak- 
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ing it can not even be called that, for even that involves a dis- 
tinction. Perhaps more accurately it might be called unutterable, 
but most accurately of all it can not be called anything. From 
this point of view Kant’s whole range of things-in-themselves is 
perfectly meaningless. For the rationalist, it may be said, with 
due allowance for the discrepancy of language, that there is noth- 
ing in an irrational world to know. More humanly, the only world 
a rationalist is interested to know is a rational world. If the 
world were, by an impossible supposition, irrational, there would 
be no point in knowing it. From this view, then, either the world 
is rational or there is no object in knowing it, and not both. 

A consequence which follows directly from the principle 
affirmed is that the fundamental dichotomy in philosophy is not 
that between idealism and realism, materialism or spiritualism, or 
any other similar pairs, but that between rationalism and irration- 
alism. And there is no escape from this opposition. You are one 
or the other. There are three ostensible positions; only two real 
ones. You may affirm the principle of non-contradiction or you 
may deny it or you may presumably be sceptical. The sceptic, 
however, turns irrationalist for he admits the possibility of con- 
tradiction. Otherwise he would have no grounds for his doubt. 
But the admission of the possibility of contradiction is already a 
denial of the law, and hence his status is the same as that of one 
who denies it outright. A man can tell best where he stands in 
philosophy by facing the opposition and making his choice, for he 
can not take refuge in agnosticism. He has already committed 
himself. Needless to say, finally, there is no such thing as an 
empirical proof of the principle. And, again, if one accepts it, he 
accepts what goes with it. 

And it is desirable to see what these things are that go with it; 
for if they are denied, the principle is denied. In the first place 
we have to face the distinction of the possible from the impossible. 
That which in itself or in its relations is contradictory is the im- 
possible, and the possible is the consistent. The definition of the 
impossible is the definition of the term ‘‘nothing’’ and the pos- 
sible as distinguished from it is ‘‘being’’ in the widest sense. The 
correlative of the impossible is the necessary, for that is necessary 
whose contradictory is impossible. And from this the form of 
necessary connection, that is, logically necessary connection, which 
is implication, arises, for an item A implies another item B if and 
only if A contradicts non-B, which makes the compresence of A and 
non-B impossible and the connection of A and B necessary. In 
the writer’s view all significant forms for the description of im- 
plication reduce to this, and since inference is no other than the 
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symbolic expression of implication, logic returns at once to our 
principle as fundamental. Logic is the explication of this prin- 
ciple even though that explication may be garbed in a thousand 
kinds of symbolism. 

So far philosophy knows nothing of any empirical world. Its 
method is that of the elimination of contradiction from thought 
and its scope is the explication of the realm of: possibility or being 
in the widest sense. Its procedure is exactly like that of mathe- 
matics and its test is that of consistency alone. Logical con- 
ceivability is that which is aimed at and findings are valid without 
further consideration when this is attained. Philosophy, in this 
sense, would furnish the foundations of mathematics and any 
other purely rational disciplines. Any empirical world which 
may later be encountered must, if our fundamental principle is 
accepted, be found to derive its intelligibility from this realm of 
formal possibility. The purest of pure philosophers would not be 
concerned with any one empirical world more than with the host 
of others. And an. infinite mind would see the ground and detail 
of any possible empirical world. From this point of view then 
the notion that knowledge does not extend beyond experience 
makes knowledge itself unintelligible, since experience by itself 
is unintelligible. If experience is to be made intelligible it must 
be made so from some source outside of experience. 

Let us return, however, to certain more immediate conse- 
quences of the principle of rationality. Since logical possibility 
and being become synonymous in this view, and contradiction is 
excluded, it follows that there is something which is, in its nature, 
self-consistent. For if there is nothing self-consistent there is no 
ultimate elimination of contradiction. In other words the non- 
existence of a self-consistent being would involve a contradiction 
which would make such non-existence impossible and the existence 
of such a being necessary. Any self-consistent being is a necessary 
being. There is then at least one self-consistent and necessary 
being. Nor could there be two or a plurality of self-consistent 
beings since they could not be unrelated and their relations would 
eliminate their respective logical independence. This we take to 
be the real meaning of the ontological argument which, in other 
words, says that if contradiction is impossible then there must be 
some nature, in its own character, non-contradictory, self-con- 
sistent, and logically perfect. The rationalist goes on to say that 
whatever else there is must be involved in the implication of this 
nature. Hume’s notion that there is no being whose non-existence 
involves a contradiction is permissible only on the premise of ir- 
rationalism, and on that premise the conclusion itself carries no 
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necessity. It must be remembered that for the rationalist the 
logically conceivable is reality itself and this is taken to follow 
from the principle of contradiction. On this ground all criticisms 
. positing a discrepancy between being and rational conceiving fall 
as irrelevant. If you posit the world as rational the view follows; 
if you posit it as irrational you have forfeited any possibility of 
giving an intelligible account of it. And as pointed out before you 
have to do one or the other. 

From the conception of a self-consistent reality within which 
the partial elements are connected by a complex of implications 
the insight is immediately derived that there is one rational order 
and not a plurality of rational orders separate and distinct but 
with claims supposedly of equal validity. We do not choose be- 
tween ultimate rational orders but simply between rationality and 
irrationality. It follows that all rationalists are aiming at the 
same thing and that were the dialectic of their thought carried to 
its limit they would end with the same knowledge. Also the formal 
aspects of this order, involving universals, must coalesce in a 
single order. There are not two or more universals for the same 
form, e.g., there are not two universal forms for circularity or 
equality or any other form. This, of course, on the epistemological 
side, is to say that truth is one. It is the inexhaustible but single 
rational order involved in a self-consistent reality. And to this 
order nothing in its own nature new can be added. To assert as 
much would be like affirming that something new could be added 
to an infinite series. Nevertheless, though nothing is new in the 
order of things, there is an endless reach of newness for indi- 
viduals. Newness is partial, but truth is not, and in this regard 
mathematics again, in its more restricted field, gives a sample of 
the nature of truth. And as truth is not many; it is also not rela- 
tive. It is rationally objective. It is there to be discovered, not 
to be invented. Indeed the notion of an invented and relative 
truth is the perfect essence of irrationality since that notion itself 
is taken to be, not relative, but absolute—and if taken to be relative 
you are lost in a pernicious and meaningless regress. 

Lastly with respect to epistemological considerations it must 
be affirmed that there is nothing unknowable. Whatever is, is in- 
volved in the order of implication inherent in the self-subsistent 
reality and is hence intelligible and knowable and, if you prefer, 
deducible. From this point of view the attempt to distinguish 
the unknowable from the knowable is an ignis fatuus if there ever 
was one. It is scarcely necessary to point out that the distinction 
is not between the known and the unknown, which distinction is 
manifest to anyone. Nor is it necessary to elaborate the point that 
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to know that a range of things is unknowable it is already neces- 
sary to know something about it and so on indefinitely until the 
unknowable becomes an infinitesimal. And these considerations 
alone should be sufficient to deter men from committing the folly 
of attempting to make reason, by its own postulates, limit itself. 
From the very principle of rationality whatever can be at all is 
obliged to be intelligible, hence knowable, and if irrationality is 
admitted anywhere, then it is admitted everywhere; which is the 
equivalent of saying that either nothing is knowable or everything 
is knowable. To assert the former, however, is self-contradictory. 
Probably the most painstaking attempt to confine rationality to 
the mind and keep it strictly out of the real world was that of 
Kant. In this he became the arch-champion of the unknowable. 
With what success his enterprise was accomplished is to be judged 
from the now well-known criticisms of his doctrine of noumena. 
There are historical reasons why the epistemologists of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries dissipated their efforts in en- 
deavoring to solve this artificial problem of the unknowable, and 
why these efforts culminated, during the twentieth century, in the 
abandonment by romanticists of the attempt to attain rational 
knowledge about the world. But the reasons why the problem 
has not been solved are not far to seek. When you begin with an 
absurdity you can hardly expect to end with enlightenment. To 
draw a line around the knowable is like trying to find the largest 
cardinal number; your result must be arbitrary. And if you 
take it on empirical grounds how do you know finally, not what 
you do and what you do not, but what you can and what you can 
not experience? Experience tells you only what you do experience. 

This leads us, quite appositely, to the supposed opposition be- 
tween rationalism and empiricism. At one point this opposition 
holds and is unresolvable; at many points it is illusory or partial. 
The one point here referred to is the empiricist thesis that there is 
no knowledge beyond experience. To a rationalist this, in any usual 
sense—there is a special sense later referred to in which it has 
meaning—is unacceptable. Experience itself only becomes in- 
telligible by that, as it were, which lies beyond it and which it 
implies. Experience is not logically complete. If the world is 
rational then experience must point to that which 1s logically 
complete and, taken by itself, becomes unintelligible. The very fact 
that we have experience means that, as rational minds, we know 
something more than experience. To this thesis should be added, 
however, that we bar, as insignificant, all such quibbles as that 
experience is whatever one thinks and, since naturally he does not 
think what he does not think, he therefore has no knowledge beyond 
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experience. By empiricists the term ‘‘experience’’ is used in a 
more restricted sense and is contrasted with rationality. In this 
sense it has some clarity. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
some recent enthusiasts for experience use the term so widely that 
there is nothing left from which to distinguish it. It is in the 
narrower and more distinct sense of the term that the above com- 
ments apply. 

We may here treat two empiricist theses with neither of which 
rationalism wholly conflicts. These theses have to do with the 
source of knowledge and with the verification of knowledge. Both 
are said to be confined to experience alone. Let us take up the 
question concerning the source of knowledge. The rationalist 
agrees with the empiricist to this extent, namely, that knowledge 
may, by suggestion, come from experience. He does not agree, 
however, that it must. The rationalist, in this respect, is, in point 
of fact, much more liberal than the empiricist, who has experience 
as his one and only source of knowledge and is inclined to think 
that the rationalist has deduction as the single source of knowledge. 
But for the rationalist it does not make the slightest bit of differ- 
ence from what source a true idea makes its way into the mind. 
It may come from experience, but it may also come from a hunch 
or a dream or any source whatsoever. Its truth is not affected by 
its source but by its logical relations with other ideas. And when 
these relations are revealed its truth is revealed. The idea may be 
entertained without a knowledge of its truth but its truth is there 
independently of what is surmised about it. There is, of course, 
a deeper sense in which to know a true idea is to know its truth. 
But acquaintance with the idea may be had without such knowl- 
edge. 

The point with which we are concerned, however, is that 
knowledge may be suggested by experience. This view, as is 
commonly known, goes back at least as far as Plato. It would be 
difficult, moreover, to find a rationalist who pretended to get all 
the suggestions for his ideas from deduction alone. Rather the 
ideas are put in deductive order after they are obtained. This in 
no sense lessens the significance of that deductive order. A ge- 
ometer may, and some geometers have, psychologically discovered 
theorems by mechanical means and measurements. The theorems, 
nevertheless, when demonstrated, lost nothing in validity by having 
been attained originally through this means. It is an object of this 
exposition to dispel the error, more or less common to empiricists, 
that rationalism, from the conditions of its method, is obliged to 
spin out all its contents by deductive self-generation and that 
borrowings from experience are illicit. Nobody can suppose that 
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a rationalist like Spinoza did not make extensive borrowings from 
experience, and least of all would Spinoza himself make this 
claim. For any finite mind this is inevitable. But it is the 
arrangement of ideas, not their source, that gives them rational 
significance and these borrowings are only illegitimate in case they 
remain incongruous and unabsorbed elements in the system. The 
rationalist can be, in the field where empiricism is applicable, 
namely, that of nature, as empirically exacting as any professed 
empiricist. It is in this field, moreover, that the pertinence of the 
empirical verification of knowledge is especially evident and we 
may turn, consequently, to a rationalist conception of this subject. 

From the rationalist point of view being and logical possibility 
are identical. This yields dependent ranges of possibility within 
the scope of a self-consistent being. These ranges of possibility 
may be mutually exclusive in their details even though they issue 
deductively from a common center. As they divide out, accord- 
ing to their respective logical pre-conditions, they yield, not one, 
but a plurality of what may be called natural worlds. These worlds 
are the natural orders of the items which they contain and so 
far as they might be experienced they would be the natures for 
their respective experiencers. This may be indicated in another 
way by the consideration that mathematics will give you as many 
‘‘natural orders’’ as you want. And for mathematicians they are all 
equally valid. The mathematicians, however, will not tell you 
which of these natural orders is the one we see about us and it is at 
this point that empirical science becomes indispensable for further 
progress. It is the function of science to distinguish this natural 
order, that is, our own natural order, from other possible natural 
orders. Since, however, an infinite deductive process is beyond the 
scope of a finite investigator the only remaining method for mak- 
ing this distinction is that of experience. If we could truly know 
ourselves, or anything else, as natural objects, we might deduce, 
at least in general, the kind of natural world we must be in. But 
as natural objects, like other things, we can know ourselves only 
by experience and experience does not provide necessary truths. 
For an infinite mind rationality and experience would be the same. 
But this is not so for a finite mind. The scientist, therefore, ad- 
dresses himself to experience, going from observation and experi- 
ment to hypothesis and deduction and therefrom to verification, 
with the conviction, strange for a pure empiricist, that what he 
deduces from some phenomena must be confirmed by others. If 
the hypothesis is not confirmed by other facts, it is rejected; if 
it is confirmed within the limits of prevailing observational methods, 
it is accepted—not with certainty, but with a degree of probability 
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corresponding to the extent of confirmation. Although he is far 
from it at present, the scientist might finally distinguish our 
natural world from others. There is no @ priort reason why he 
might not eventually reveal the basic truth of this natural order. 
But it must be recognized that, by his method, even if he did, he 
could never know with finality that he had done so. For necessity 
ean not be derived from experience, and no scientific deduction 
could dispel the possibility that future facts, discordant with the 
posited knowledge, might subsequently be discovered. Now to this 
method of verification by experience, barring more detailed ques- 
tions as to the limits of its exactness, rationalism offers no conflict. 
It is a tentative method for distinguishing the one natural world 
which pertains to us from other worlds under whose order we do 
not live. And its intelligibility resides in a presupposition that 
the world which it is revealing is intelligible. 

Such may be considered, in its elements, a rationalist conception 
of nature and science. We are obliged to pass next to a principal 
criticism aimed at rationalism as a philosophy, namely, that there 
is an irreducible residue of unintelligibility and contingency in the 
nature of things which lies beyond the range of deductive relations. 
This residuum is said to pertain to particulars and to their rela- . 
tions, and lies forever outside the scope of rational understanding. 
In short, the particular, it is said, is an inconsistent element in any 
rational order and can not be deduced. Now to the rationalist this 
is an assumption out of the clear sky. Although frequently re- 
peated it is never demonstrated. Perhaps iteration has given it 
the prerogative of a time-worn sanctity. That it can not be demon- 
strated on empirical grounds is obvious. It is based on the suppo- 
sition that because the particular never has been deduced it is 
therefore irrational, or on the challenge to deduce it instanter if 
it can be deduced. The supposed conclusion to be drawn from 
this, however, is a non sequitur. That it will not and can not be 
deduced by a discursive process of a limited mind the rationalist 
himself asserts, but this has nothing to do with its inherent de- 
ducibility. In this negative view of knowledge concerning the 
particular we have simply another case of that old standby, the 
unknowable. The particular, it is said, is unintelligible and un- 
knowable. Why? Simply because the purported conception of it 
as unique is presumed to exclude rationality and posit unknowabil- 
_ ity. This attempted conception of the particular as unintelligible 
violates the first principle of rationality and makes the particular 
a brute surd and a disconnected absolute in the nature of things, 
in short, an embodied contradiction. This circumstance simply 
posits the problem of finding a conception of the particular which 
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is intelligible. Whether or not any such conception is accepted to 
date, the rationalist can be confident that it is available to be 
found. Whatever is infinitely modified is unique and, as a matter 
of fact, the interpretation of the particular as an infinite series of 
successively modified qualifications makes it discursively non-de- 
ducible to finite minds but nevertheless inherently deducible in its 
relations. <A series of this nature yields both intelligibility and 
uniqueness. If by a brute fact is meant a disconnected fact, the 
particular is no more brute than anything else. To state that the 
particular is unknowable absolutely, is gratuitous. To state that it 
is unknowable relatively to finite minds is to state the obvious. 
That, however, is an entirely different matter. The former is in- 
compatible with rationalism, the latter a consequence of it. 
Leaving this question of the relation of reason to fact, we may 
take up another phase of rationalism perhaps more pertinent to 
the affairs of life or at least to the bearing of philosophy on life. 
It is perfectly true, from this point of view, that philosophy is 
vision, and that a visionless philosophy is a contradiction in terms. 
The distinction of theoretical from practical philosophy is sound, 
and the primacy, so far as truth is concerned, goes to the former. 
But on this very ground there is a continuity and not a discrepancy 
between them. Action becomes conduct when it is fused with 
vision, and action without vision is blind. But these things can 
hardly be doubted. What perhaps is more to the point is that 
vision affects attitude and attitude conduct. There is a liaison, al- 
though imperfect, between a man’s point of view and his acts, and 
a philosophy, if it is such, can not be without functional import. 
But strip it to bare functionality or make the vision depend on the 
mere impulse to function and the function itself becomes aimless. 
It becomes simply an arbitrary process of self-propagating changes 
which might go everywhere and has no reason to go anywhere. 
Even Kant, who anticipates many subsequent philosophies of prac- 
tice, felt that if he did not have a world to support his practical 
philosophy he would have to manufacture one ad hoc. He insists, 
to be sure, that the world-view should depend on the postulates 
of the practical philosophy, but on the other hand he admits that 
his practical philosophy would be paradoxical in a world which it 
did not fit. But Kant was hardly an exponent of strict function- 
alism. The latter view is, in its expositions, simply an elaborate 
way of saying that philosophy is superfluous and that life, fa- 
cilitated by certain contributory ingenuities, is sufficient unto 
itself. It is a philosophy of the rejection of philosophy (as some 
of its more penetrating advocates have had the frankness to pro- 
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claim) and is as direct a route as one could take into the open 
domain of irrationalism. 
_ _‘The status of this domain with respect to rationalism here calls 
for consideration. That the opposition between the two is an 
exclusive disjunction has already been shown. There is no third 
view, presumably a non-rationalism, which is neither one nor the 
other, since scepticism of the rational is already irrationalism. 
Know which one a man pursues and you know at once the general 
lines of his philosophy. Practically all positive, non-sceptical forms 
of irrationalism are forms of Heracliteanism, minus the logos—the 
logos itself dissolves into the flux. All differentiations become 
fluid and even that of experiencer and experience becomes the 
artificial eject of an artificer who himself vanishes into an illu- 
sion, as does also his supposed control of the flux. For how can the 
flux be controlled from within if everything in it is flux? Here 
we resort to miracles. And since reason is inconceivable in such 
an environment authority is transferred to a succession of surprises 
that is called experience. But a thousand years of experience 
makes experience no more intelligible than a day of it. It is only 
as reason is applied to experience that it gains any significance, 
even practically ; and the postulates of reason are supra-empirical. 
The race had more than a hundred thousand years of experience 
prior to the Greeks. But it all amounted to a trifle compared to 
experience since their day. Why? Because the Greeks interpreted 
experience through rationality and it at once took on meaning. It 
is owing to this, eventually, that modern scientific method became 
possible, a fact from which scientists seem to profit. But as for 
philosophers, no sooner do they perceive that the light has begun 
to dawn than they appear to adopt a sophisticated longing for 
a return to the happy days of pre-hellenic barbarism. The fad 
of the present is to be systematically unsystematic, to argue ration- 
ally for irrationality and to inveigh intelligibly against intelli- 
gence; which is nothing, in truth, but the original wild man in 
human nature trying to make himself articulate in a semi-civil- 
ized world, the Dionysian love of exhilaration in preference to dis- 
cernment, and the attempt to satisfy one’s desires as if he did not 
have a desire to understand. 

The quandary of the irrationalists is that they are forever trying 
to give sense to a world which, by their own hypothesis, is un- 
intelligible. Their contribution is that they frequently bring forth 
insights which have a rational ground that they know not of. But 
not infrequently they offer another contribution which, on another 
plane, is of no small significance. Rationalism, by its own analyses, 
sets limits to the finite mind. But finite man may arrogate to 
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himself the powers of the infinite and in human affairs this is 
disastrous. The witch-burner and the inquisitor are misguided 
rationalists, and their attitude is to be avoided like poison. There 
is nothing so vile that men can not find a supposed reflective pre- 
text for it if it suits their lust or promotes their interest. From 
an initial absurdity it is possible to syllogize a whole succession of 
absurdities, and when these violate the common sense of enlight- 
ened humanism the critics have a right to be merciless. It is better 
to abandon rationalism for scepticism than it is to pervert it. 
The more consistent attitude of the rationalist in human affairs is 
to be found in the tentativeness of a Socrates or the tolerance of 
a Spinoza. 

Now, as a final word, we may turn to rationalism as an ontology 
and to its conception of the relation between that study and the 
theory of knowledge. In this view epistemological questions derive 
their answers from prior ontological considerations and the con- 
ditions of knowledge are determined by the character of the world 
in which that knowledge can exist. Begin with an intelligible 
ontology and a corresponding epistemology follows; but begin with 
epistemology and you will grope in vain for any world whatsoever. 
You have already locked yourself in a room within which you 
may turn about with limited motions, but beyond whose bounds 
you can not go and through whose walls you can not see. On- 
tology, then, is prior, and from this view all such oppositions as 
that between idealism and realism are secondary. Truth is one 
and hence philosophy is one; and in the enlarging dialectic of its 
thought all these oppositions must resolve themselves. It is the 
view at the end, not the view in the present, that the rationalists 
are concerned with approaching. And as philosophies, different 
in their affirmations but alike in their rational method, work out 
in more extensive detail the nature of their postulates and the 
implications which flow therefrom, they will inevitably merge, and 
each become a contribution to the whole. On the other hand, the 
divisiveness of irrationalism is incurable, and the unity, such as it 
has, is that of accident. In raw experience you will never ‘find the 
transpersonal; in logic you will. Not all rational systems are 
valid, and in detail none are; but they all have the same method, 
and, by the implication of their premises, they all have as a goal 
the same terminal view. That view will never be reached in its 
particularities but it can be consecutively approached. From gen- 
eration to generation it offers the possibility of continuous con- 
struction and provides the ground for a directed development of 
knowledge which carries with it, as a constituent character, a pro- 
gressively increased precision and integration of thought. 
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Rationalism is said to be a faith, and it is; but with the slight 
addition that it is a rational faith. And even experience shows that, 
in the long run, if this faith is forsaken, not many others will stand. 
For immediately as a faith is promulgated the work of criticism 
commences, and if the faith is revealed to lack basic intelligibility, 
although the words may remain, the substance goes. Reason, how- 
ever, may endure the passage of eras; for being timeless it can 
await the persuasion of time. 


Francis 8S. Haserot 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary 
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Analysis and Metaphysics. Aristotelian Society: Supplementary 
Volume XIX. London: Harrison & Sons. 1945. IV + 288 
pp. 15s. 


It is good to see the Aristotelian annual volumes again; the last 
previous Supplementary Volume was in 1939. This volume con- 
tains the proceedings of a joint meeting of the Aristotelian Society 
and the Mind Association, July 13 to 15, 1945, including an address 
by Professor H. H. Price and a set of four symposia. 

The address, ‘‘ Clarity is not Enough,”’’ is a reply to the criticism 


directed at philosophers, that they have busied themselves with 
semantics and clarification of concepts when they should be giving 
us a better world-view to enable us to find our way in the present 
crisis. Mr. Price admits there is some truth in the charge, but, 
from Socrates on, the clearing up of confusions has not been lack- 
ing in practical uses. The final symposium, ‘‘Intention, Motive 
and Responsibility,’’ by Messrs. Barnes, Falk, and Duncan-Jones, 
is an example of semantic clarification, as is so much of current 
ethical study. 

The first two symposia, ‘‘The Causal Argument for Physical 
Objects,’’ and ‘‘Verifiability,’’ are argued rather well, but to no 
great result. Dr. Ewing, in the first, holds that he is only 99.9% 
certain he perceives a table, while Professor Aaron is 100% certain, 
though he is less sure than Dr. Ewing that it is a brown table. Mr. © 
Macnabb is strongly phenomenalist; and finally Professor Price 
intervenes to equate Dr. Ewing with Mr. Bertrand Russell, though 
I have understood that Mr. Russell does not believe in tables. In 
the second symposium, the first half of Dr. Friedrich Waismann’s 
discussion seems to me very nearly the best thing in the book, and 
superior to the remarks by Messrs. MacKinnon and Kneale. This 
may be partly due to my own approval of his presentation of the 
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‘‘open texture’’ of empirical concepts. As I would put it, every 
empirical proposition is of the form, ‘‘There are conditions X 
under which such and such is the case.’’ These are conditions 
which we can never specify totally, but which do not necessarily in- 
volve inplications concerning the rest of the universe, as the abso- 
lute idealists contend, but rather the possibility of repeated deep- 
ening of the concepts themselves. 

The remaining symposium, ‘‘The Alleged Metaphysics in the 
Republic,’’ should be a useful reference for instructors teaching 
the Republic. The three speakers present three clearly contrasted 
views, Mr. G. Brown holding that Plato’s real aim is practical, 
Professor Field that his interest is both in practice and in theory 
wider than practice, and Mr. Orr that Plato is at heart the meta- 
physical thinker primarily. While I approve of Field’s inter- 
mediate position, at least as regards the argument of the Republic, 
it seems to me there is something more to be said, which I do not 
remember having seen expressed. It is sometimes asked why, when 
men exemplify a great variety of aptitudes, does Plato range them 
in one linear series, and take the top five percent for rulers? Why 
should a man talented in the pursuit of forms of beauty, or the 
research for scientific truth, have to devote his life to the practical 
administration of the country? I doubt the usual opinion that 
Plato was thinking the State was something to which all else was 
to be mercilessly subordinate, as in totalitarianism. My feeling is 
that Plato did not believe that the running of a country was a full- 
time job. The ideal ruler, properly trained, would have time left 
over for the really important work and interest of his life, and that 
would be exactly what would save him from being a tyrannical 
ruler. This may sound quite absurd, but is it? You say ruling is 
a full-time job, but how many hours does our Representative in 
Congress devote in a day to ruling the country, and how many to 
running errands for his constituents? Even Mr. Truman must 
spend a good part of his busy day posing on the South Porch with 
the delegation that dropped in from Omaha, or dining with the 
distinguished foreigner. On the other hand, to speak only of phi- 
losophers, Spinoza labored at least three quarters of the week 
grinding lenses, and Kant wearily taught six courses with few 
vacations. Spinoza and Kant might not have made the best rulers, 
but look what we have now! There are in any government various 
jobs for various types. 

To return to Plato, it seems to me that the bureaucrat, the ‘‘ pro- 
fessional’’ ruler, was just what Plato did not want, in spite of his 
drawing analogies from professionals in other fields. His rulers 
will cut out the banquets and the handshaking, and get over with 
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the dirty business as soon as possible, in let us say a four-hour day, 
and then each will turn to his main life work, where his most seri- 
ous ambition and interests lie. Plato, to the surprise of many 
readers, specifies that the chosen are to rule actively only from ages 
35 to 50, a very short time, and then he hopes they will have sense 
enough to retire, and get at their serious business, though ready 
to help in a crisis. It is said his form of government is too fixed, 
with no progress. Being only instrumental, it should be fixed ; but 
even in that regard the questions as they arose were to be decided 
by the latest scientific knowledge, and not by useless legal learning 
and quoting laws and precedents. It is in this sense that he wants 
a government of men and not of laws. 

What makes his project utopian is not its disregard for human 
institutions, which is no greater than that found in the Roman 
Catholic Church, with the latter’s rejection of family life for the 
priest. Nor is it, alas, its undemocratic, even fascist and totali- 
tarian, features, its censorships and holy lies, which are only too 
realistic, and the dangers of which he did not adequately foresee. 
Plato’s scheme is utopian, and it is utopian because of its under- 
‘estimation of the influence of power on human nature, when not 
restrained in some democratic way. To be at the head of a State 
means power, it means flattery and pride, it fills the mind. Plato 
himself grants that when ambition comes into play, then the ideal 
State will start its decline. Human psychology is such that, while 
some English statesmen have had side-hobbies, for the most part 
even the best-intentioned would find it hard to treat ruling as a 
part-time avocation. The thing does not work out that way even 
in the management of universities. 

H. T. C. 


Can Reason Be Practical? H. J. Patron. (Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. XXIX.) London: Humphrey Milford. 
1945. 43 pp. 4s. (70¢). 


This essay, which was delivered as the annual philosophical 
lecture of the Henriette Hertz Trust in 1943, is primarily a defense 
of the Kantian theory of obligation. Its theses, so far as I can 
determine, are the following: (@) there is an unconditioned al- 
though not unanalyzable ‘‘good’’ and an unconditioned although 
not unanalyzable ‘‘ought,’’ both of which somehow ‘‘parallel’’ 
each other; (b) there is at least one @ priori synthetic ‘‘principle’’ 
which states in the most general terms under what circumstances 
an act may be said to be ‘‘good”’ or ‘‘right,’’ and hence ‘‘obliga- 
tory’’; (c) such concepts and principles are cognized by some sort 
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of intellectual intuition; (d) the apprehension of ethical principles 
is both an intellectual and a volitional act which is called ‘‘practi- 
cal reason’’: it is intellectual because it understands and affirms 
moral truth, and it is volitional because it affords a motive for 
conduct, in the absence, however, of any ‘‘natural’’ desire. 

These theses are, of course, not new; nor are Professor Paton’s 
arguments for them unfamiliar. He maintains, somewhat incon- 
sistently, that ‘‘the pursuit of happiness appears only rarely, if at 
all, to attain success’’ (p. 18), and then that when our satisfactions 
and potentialities have been realized ‘‘we are left in the end with 
a feeling of failure and emptiness and frustration’’ (ibid.). If 
happiness is so rarely, if ever, attained, one wonders at Professor 
Paton’s assurance that its consequences are as depressing as he 
alleges them to be. Certainly the failure to attain happiness may 
lead to emptiness and frustration; but surely this does not impair 
its lustre as a moral ideal. All noble things, as Spinoza said, are 
as difficult as they are rare. But Professor Paton, like other 
ethicists of his school, rests his case ultimately upon the presence 
of ‘‘something in us which cannot be satisfied merely by the pursuit, 
or even by the partial attainment, of our own happiness, in what- 
ever sense happiness may be understood’’ (p. 19). This some- 
thing is the consciousness of ‘‘duty.’’ Just why the fulfillment 
of duty must never be allowed to fall within the circle of happiness, 
however, is, as usual, not made clear. 

Professor Paton scores a point against his fellow intuitionists, 
G. E. Moore and ‘‘the Provost of Oriel’’ (presumably W. D. Ross), 
when he points out their failure to provide an adequate clue to the 
solution in a given context of the question ‘‘what ought I (here 
and now, and with these alternatives) to do?’’ It will surely not 
suffice to tell me (via an a priori synthetic judgment) that it is 
my duty to do whatever will produce the greatest good until I 
know (a) precisely what is meant by the expression ‘‘greatest 
good’’ and (b) just how such a proposition as ‘‘x will produce 
the greatest good in these circumstances’’ could be verified. Sup- 
pose that ‘‘x’’ in fact will produce the greatest good—‘‘good’’ 
being ‘‘understood’’ in Moore’s sense,—by what sort of cognitive 
tests could this ever be ascertained? For my part, no answer, even 
remotely satisfactory, has ever been offered by the intuitionists to 
this question. 

An even more crucial question, rarely faced by the intuitionistic 
deontologist, is this: Is the apprehension of a moral truth, in the 
absence of desire, ever sufficient to move us to act? If this question 
is answered in the negative, then ethical judgments seem to be not 
more, though not less, relevant to conduct, than non-ethical propo- 
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sitions. If it is answered in the positive, then we are faced with 
the necessity, as Professor Paton sees, of inventing a moral faculty 
of ‘‘practical reason’’ for which, however, the evidence is slight. 

So far as I can see, there is no compelling reason, either in 
this essay or elsewhere, for accepting the Kantian analysis of ethical 
terms and judgments. Hence the dialectic which seeks to show the 
necessity of a faculty of ‘‘practical reason’’ appears to me to be 
gratuitous. At the same time I think that Professor Paton, follow- 
ing his master, has seen more deeply into some of the problems of 
obligation than most of his British contemporaries. 


H. D. A. 


The Domain of Reality. Wiu1am Gerper. New York: King’s 
Crown Press. 1946. x+ 81 pp. $1.50. 


This doctoral dissertation sets out to provide a definition of 
reality and of cognate terms, to demarcate the realm of reality, and 
hence to facilitate the solution of philosophical problems. In fram- 
ing his definitions the author proposes to abide by three definitional 
postulates: A definition must ‘‘provide an objective test of whether 
any given entity is or is not a representative of the concept being 
defined,’’ it must accord with usage ‘‘as far as it can without vague- 
ness and ambiguity,’’ and it must be neutral when the concept de- 
fined is a controversial one. 

Reality is defined as that which functions in some context or 
other, i.e., has relations with, and effects upon, other things. Since 
a thing is real only when it actually has these relations and effects, 
reality as defined is correlated with truth. Special kinds of reality, 
such as logical reality, are defined analogously: A thing is logically 
real in so far as it can enter the context of discourse; it is empirr- 
cally real if it functions in some context of experience, and ‘‘makes 
a difference.”’ 

Existence and subsistence are also defined contextually: ‘‘A 
thing exists if it functions in a public context,’’ whereas it ‘‘sub- 
sists if it exists in logical contexts.’’? (The two uses of the word 
‘‘exists’’ and the different senses of ‘‘functioning’’ indicate a need 
for more analysis. A discussion, for example, of first and second 
intention would have been useful.) 

A great deal of ingenuity is spent in framing these and other 
definitions in the book. The author’s insistence that every defini- 
tion must provide an objective test as to whether a thing is included 
or not, is admirable, though there are at present, of course, exten- 
sive areas of discourse in which such tests can not be carried out. 
The ideal at any rate is admirable, so long as it does not restrict 
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nature to what we can test or measure by methods now available. 
Nature is rich and the methods of testing inadequate. If one de- 
fines spontaneous generation so that Pasteur’s method is the test, 
one should always be mindful that if the definition had specified 
other tests, the reality of the same spontaneous generation might 
have been confirmed. 

Whether Dr. Gerber’s definitions will prove helpful to philoso- 
phers will depend upon their subject, method, and purpose. Al- 
though the prevailing emphasis in the book is upon the necessity of 
contextual definitions, the definitions themselves are presented with 
the bare minimum of context. Scores of definitions are cited with 
no acknowledgment of the diverse systematique and purpose from 
which they arose. A great deal of the book, therefore, makes the 
impression of an Old Curiosity Shop, and one is amazed, not always 
justifiably, at the perverse penchant of philosophers for original 
and discordant meanings. How connected, by contrast, is Hegel’s 
account of the emergence of different concepts of actuality and 
reality in his Phinomenologie! Hegel’s definitions unfold histori- 
cally, and their rationale and interrelation are illuminated by con- 
crete circumstance. 

Yet it must be admitted that the author has done a creditable 
job, has written a book of enlightenment. The historical contexts 
of the definitions would have yielded more clarification, but would 
have called for a much more extensive study. 


V. J. McG. 


Il problema di Dio e della religione nella filosofia attuale. MIcHELE 
FEpERIco Sciacca. 2* edizione riveduta e aumentata. Brescia: 
Morcelliana. 1946. 379 pp. L. 250. 


The author of the above volume, whose first edition made its 
appearance in 1944, belongs to a group of Italian thinkers who were 
formed in the ‘‘actualistic’’ school of Giovanni Gentile, the official 
philosopher of the generation of World War I which ushered in 
Fascism. Sciacca himself attaches the vague title of ‘‘ Christian 
spiritualism’’ (p. 281) to his group, by which he really means 
Roman Catholicism. This group may be said to constitute the 
Right Wing of the Gentilian school, and thus serves as proof that 
“factual idealism’’ has reached its state of ‘‘crisis’’ as a philosophi- 
cal movement. Gentile, we are told somewhat regretfully, is no 
longer the talk of the town and gown in Italy. 

The preface states that the purpose of the book is to present a 
‘panoramic view of the problem of God and religion in contempo- 
rary philosophy’’ (p. 8), but in fact, as we read on, what we find 
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turns out to be a pretty astute apologia for the Church of Rome. 
The contents are divided into three parts, dealing both summarily 
and critically with certain representative currents in recent Euro- 
pean, Anglo-American, and Russian thought which are concerned 
with the ‘‘problem of God and religion.’’ The biggest dichotomy 
drawn in the “‘sguardo panoramico’’ of the selected philosophies of 
religion since the first world war, is the one of the ‘‘objectivistic 
currents’’ exemplified in Anglo-American realism and the ‘‘person- 
alistic currents’’ illustrated by Franco-Italo-German existentialism. 

The new polarity of the two currents just mentioned leads the 
author to reconsider the old conflict of Reason versus Faith. Bor- 
rowing from the later Maurice Blondel, ‘‘the greatest Catholic 
thinker of the contemporary era’’ (p. 295), Sciacca argues that an 
‘*integral conception’’ (p. 370) of Catholicism must recognize that, 
in order to reconcile the traditional battle of rationalists and fi- 
deists, its scholasticism must be made palatable to modern minds. 
A ‘‘religious renascence’’ (p. 327) is the necessary condition for 
achieving such result. Without it, all talk of ‘‘economic, political, 
moral and philosophical reconstruction’’ (p. 327) is empty sound 
signifying nothing. 

The moral of this neo-Catholic tale is, in our opinion, that ‘‘the 
contemporary soul’’ can no longer dismiss ‘‘the problem of God 
and religion’’ in cavalier fashion, that is, as of no concern to his 
being, understanding, and living. The medieval tables are turned 
and today it is primarily reason which is seeking faith to complete 
its task of understanding what it’s all about. Even a naturalist 
must face this problem squarely if he professes to be thorough- 
going. Naturalism, to be sure, precludes the possibility of the 
supernatural in the sense of the eztranatural, that is, as some- 
thing outside of nature, but it does not exclude the possibility of 
the supernatural in the sense of the supranatural, that is, as some- 
thing superior to machines, mice, and men. 

P. R. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The newly-elected officers of the Southwestern Philosophical 
Conference are as follows: President, Gustav Mueller; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Archie J. Bahm; Secretary-Treasurer, Anna D. McCraken 
(University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas) ; Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Hubert G. Alexander, Edward S. Robinson, R. A. 
Tsanoff. 





We have received from France the first number of an attractive 
and important new periodical. It is named Deucalion, Cahiers de 
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Philosophie. It is edited by Jean Wahl and will appear three times 
a year. The publisher is Editions de la Revue Fontaine, 40 rue des 
Mathurins, Paris, France. The price for foreign subscriptions is 
900 francs, single numbers, 250 francs. We reprint the editor’s 
Présentation in its entirety, since it describes the purpose and con- 
tents of this new philosophical production : 


Les bouleversements au milieu desquels nous nous sommes trouvés et nous 
trouvons sont accompagnés de profondes modifications de la pensée, peut-étre 
dans son essence méme. II faut savoir ce qui a disparu et ce qui survit. 
D’autre part il s’agit de maintenir les grandes traditions de la culture occi- 
dentale, sans nier d’ailleurs que d’autres formes de culture ne puissent lui 
étre équivalentes, mais en affirmant aussi que celui qui cherche trouvera en elle 
les équivalents de toutes ces autres formes. 

Le réel intérét que soulévent les problémes philosophiques aujourd ’hui est 
le signe qu’un grand nombre d’individus, et dans un certain sens la masse 
elle-méme, devient sensible 4 cette idée d’une évolution, peut-étre d’une révolu- 
tion des modes philosophiques de penser. 

Au sortir de ces dures épreuves, ot en est dans ses parties les plus vivantes, 
qui ne sont pas toujours les plus connues, 1’activité philosophique en France 
et dans les autres pays? C’est ce que nous nous efforcerons de voir. Ill y aura 
lieu peut-étre aussi de dissocier certains éléments de théories importantes et de 
nous damander si elles ne contiennent pas des composantes assez hétérogenes. 

Nulle doctrine préconcue ne nous guidera, bien que parfois un non discret 
se trouvera opposé 4 certaines formes de pensée, non parce que nous ne les 
estimons pas actuelles aujourd’hui, mais parce qu’elles n’ont jamais été actuel- 
les et réelles, ou encore parce qu’elles ont épuisé leur séve. 

Aucun dogmatisme, nous 1’espérons, ne se fera sentir ici; car ce n’est pas 
un dogmatisme que de nous fermer 4 des expositions trop résolument dog- 
matiques des grands dogmatismes. Méme ces derniers quand leur forme sera 
non-dogmatique pourront étre présents, de méme qu’ils sont, sous ces formes, 
vivants dans les consciences vivantes d’aujourd hui. 

Dans ce premier numéro le lecteur trouvera des articles qui, & nos’ yeux, 
sont des testaments et des injonctions. Ils nous indiquent ce que nous ne devons 
pas oublier. Puisse le souvenir, plus que le souvenir, de 1’esprit et de la résist- 
ance des philosophes héros nous guider toujours et nous montrer qu’il y eut des 
philosophes qui, plagant 1*homme au-dessus de toute pensée soi-disant sereine 
ont par 14 méme exalté la philosophie. 

Dans le premier numéro nous donnons en mémoire de leurs grands noms 
des pages d’Yvonne Picard, de Cavaillés, de Paul Petit. Nous espérons, dans 
les numéros suivants, donner des pages du Pére de Montcheuil, de Halbwachs, 
de Landsberg, de Politzer, de Fondane, de Lautman, de Cuzin, de Hinchelin. 
Déja nous avons entre les mains des pages de Landsberg. Pour les autres, 
ceci est un appel & ceux qui ont leurs manscrits. Sans doute bien des philoso- 
phes inconnus sont tombés; que ceux qui possédent des pages d’eux soient 
assurés qu’ils recevront accueil dans le revue qui ne sépare pas 1’esprit d’exist- 
ence de l’esprit de résistance. 

La présence de peintres, de poétes, et d’autre part de savants constituera 
un caractére essential de la revue, et cela d’autant plus que si les concepts 
Philosophiques doivent étre revisés, ils le‘seront par le contact méme de la 
Philosophie avec ces autres activités, qu’elles soient 1’é6tude des émissions et des 
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ondulations physiques ou qu’elles soient les émissions et les ondulations de 
l’activité mentale. La philosophie telle qu’elle sera comprise ici ne sera pas 
séparée des autres activités humaines. 


Deucalion prendra des pierres de toutes formes et de toutes couleurs, les 
unes transparentes, les autres opaques. 


Que le jour ov il les jette puisse étre marqué d’un caillou blanc. 


The table of contents of the first number is as follows: Heideg- 
ger et J.-P. Sartre: Alphonse de Waehlens. Essai sur le néant d’un 
probléme: Jean Wahl. Sur une nouvelle doctrine de la liberté: 
Aimé Patri. Le temps chez Husserl et chez Heidegger: Yvonne 
Picard. Note sur l’analyse réflective et le réflexion phénoménolo- 
gique: Roland Caillois. Il y a: Emmanuel Lévinas. La place des 
valeurs vitales: Raymond Ruyer. Le masculin et le féminin: WI. 
Jankélévitch. Solitude de la raison: Ferdinand Alquié. La théorie 
de la science selon Bolzano: Jean Cavaillés. Les révélations de 
microphysique: Louis de Broglie. Métacritique du purisme de la 
raison pure: J. G. Hamann. Lettre sur Kierkegaard (fragment) : 
Paul Petit. L’emprise du donné: Lionel Abel. Sur un poéme 
inédit de R. M. Rilke: Jean Wahl. La querelle des yeux et du coeur: 
Giordano Bruno. 





The first numbers of Erasmus have reached us. This periodical, 
published fortnightly, is an ‘‘International Bulletin of Contempo- 
rary Scholarship.’’ It contains reviews and abstracts of contem- 
porary publications in the fields of philosophy, psychology, peda- 
gogy, religion, classic antiquity, philology, history, history of art, 
general literature, law, economics, and sociology. It is published 
by the Pantheon Press, 13 rue Caroly, Brussels, Belgium. Sub- 
scription price for the United States is $12.00, single numbers 70 
cents. It is published under the auspices of the following: Fernand 
Baldensperger, Paris; Emile Bréhier, Paris; Nicholas Murray 
Butler, New York; Jean Capart, Brusseles; Benedetto Croce, 
Napols; Christopher Dawson, Oxford; George H. Edgell, Boston; 
Gonzaque De Reynold, Fribourg; John Dewey, New York; Sam E. 
Kitrem, Oslo; Aage Friis, Copenhagen; Ernest Howald, Zurich; 
Robert M. Hutchins, Chicago; C. G. Jung, Zurich; G. van der 
Leeuw, Groningen; Karl Mannheim, London; A. Michotte van den 
Berck, Louvain; Gilbert Murray, Oxford; Gunnar Myrdal, Stock- 
holm; Martin P. Nilsson, Lund; Johs Petersen, Copenhagen; Wil- 
liam E. Rappard, Geneva; Francisco Romero; Buenos Aires; Gun- 
nar Rudberg, Uppsala; J. J. Salverda de Grave, ’s Gravenhage; 
Natalino Sapegno, Rome; Pitirim A. Sorokin, Boston; Edward L. 
Thorndike, New York. 





